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MYSTERIOUS RECLUSE. 


pC ontinwed,, 
ie 


ble man, but rigid and cere- 
i Monious. Being the only. ehiid, | 
: che was $ubjected to ‘e.course, of 
education, which was intended by. 
his father for the best, but. which 
‘would have extinguished for ever 
Dall the freedom of his mind, had 
* Not possessed a power of resist- 
; “ance superior to the tyrannical @p- 
"Pression of unnatural maxims and 
oe Among other. things, 
tutor was particularly careful 
to. keep him from all intercourse 
With our sex.. He was never per- 
mitted to be alone with a female, 
_ whether of mature age, or in the 
- years of childhood. He was even 
pak off from ithe affection of his. 


a other, ‘thatas his father used to 
ee » he. might become so much 





as lence of this education was, 
- that gt am age, when boys and girls 
commonly. feela kind of aversion 


1Y friend was the son ofa re- | 
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| to his parents and teachers, had 


| already a secret attachment. 
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, to each other, my friend, unknown 








girl, Whom. 
-to visit, affort 


The 
female who had kindled this flame 
in his youthful heart, was butga 
child, as well as himself, but a 


| child of such quickness of appre- 
hension, that she understood his’. 


passion as perfectly as her French 
grammar. 
parents were very near each other. 
A brother. of the @Rtraordinary 
y friend)was allow ed 

him af opportu- 
nity of seeing her, but only in com- 
pany ; and when the youth had 
aitained the age of fifteen, and his 
mistress that of fourteen years, 
they had contrived to find: more 
than one favourable opportunity 
for secretly concerting the plan of 
theig future marriage. 


A separation of two years, 
which my friend was. obliged to 
pass under the care of a tutor, at a 
distant seminary, without paying 
a single visit to his family during 
that interval, had not weakened the 
reciprocal attachment of. the en- 
thusiastic pair. An interview of 
an hour was sufficient tobind them 
anew to each other for years. A 
secret correspondence ‘also, was 
now kept up between them. 
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6 This correspondence was con- 
tinued till my friend was sent, in }. 
his eighteenth year, to the univer-" 
tity of Gottingen. About this time 
. the young man’s desires began to 
be more ardent. 
mained faithful in thought to his 
Frederica, yet thoughts were not 
sullicient for him. He made ac- 
quaintances among his fellow-stu- 
cen.s, who were all older than 
himself. He soon found means to 


Though he re-, 


a 


. Frederica ; ior after every de via- 


tion, his heart reverted to hor, and 

| the reproaches with which his con- | 
science punished his. infidelity, — 

: ‘convinced him that constancy a lone 

could make him happy: 


& My friend’s father was still a 





| Stranger to his son's secret passion. 
| The ceremonious gravity which 


pervaded every thing about him, 
_kept his’ family in ignorance of 
many things which were the com- 


him with studies. He first passed |; Mon talk of the whole town. At_ 
whole hours, and then whole even- | the same time he maintained a 
ings in jovial companies, having at kind of connexion which nobody. 
length gained this point, that the could comprehend, with the famie 
man who stood in the way of his || ly of. which his son’s mistress 
pleasures, durst not complain to || 4 member. Nothing fa Aa 
his father, for feanof losing a place known respecting it, than that 

of which he was in. expectation, || two families lived on the best foot® 
that he found himself unable.to |! ing; and yet my friend’s father. 


deceive his tutor, who tormented | 
} 
| 
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et iy govern the young gentleman ac- || beng once in a company when an | 
f AE ; cording tothe strict injunctions of acquaintance, though not at all i in 
bs a the parent. Fortunately for my || the secret, proposed Frederica 
ate friend, his joliy companions’ were || a suitable match for his_son, ie 
| ae only wild, and not depraved ; so |} flew into the most violent passion, # 
a that, notwithstanding the eyxtrava- atid with furious vehemence, de- J 
4 gances in which he indulged, his || Clared he would rather follow his 
Dt heart remained uncorrupted.— |} 509 to the BPaves than consent to 7 
By bie Meanwhile, he had occasion for a || Such an union. My friend was 7 | 
Ht Se passion that should afford him || present on the occasion. | The cit- 
he} ete something more than imaginary || Cumstance not only made him ' 
me enjoyment, and this he found, be- |) more cautious, but also rendered # | 
oe vad cause he sought it. A passion |! him more anxious respecting futue | 
| * iy wich a person seeks, lasts, I have rity. The obstinacy of his father . i 
16 i heen told, no longer than till he |} Was, as he well knew, a metal that 
mT +3) fee's inclined to go in quest of a.|| defied every attempt. to work it BS 
oe : Hie new one; and this is said in gene- 4 
| oft ral to take place in a very short “ What cautious  pradence had 
eat ‘ime. But by this inconstant roy-.|) been whole years ‘in concealing, * 
Et i i ine, my friend, as he assures me, |! was betrayed by.careélessness, ina ; ‘ 
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as itt 
: via- yious.to his: setting out on a litle 
, and tour from Gottingen, had sent by 
con- . post in one envelope, two fetters, 
elity, one to his father, and the other to 
lone the brother of his mistress, and 
had. by mistake changed the direc- 
tion. An unexpected summons 
till a from his father, led him to conjec- 
sion. ture that something of importance 
hich must have occurred. He travelled 
him, in all haste to his father’s, and on 
e of his arrival, a single sentence made 
com- 


him acquainted with his fate. Dis- 
inheritance and the curse of his 
father were to be his lot, unless he 
immediately renounced the fe- 
male to whom he had vowed fideli- 
ty. He begged to know the rea- 
sons of such a command. The 











At 
ned a 
obody 
fami 
s'was 
wa 


at {GM will of his father was assigned asa 
t foot HM sufficient reason, and thrown in 
fathet:- @ his way asa rock which no effort, 
en al ho entreaty, were capable of mov- 
all in # ing.. My friend who had not inhe- 
‘ica a8 HM rited a portion of his father’s ob- 
mn, he ' stinacy for nothing, was equally 
assion; MH peremptory in refusing to break 
ce, de= "H his word. Neither threats nor 
ow his HM promises could obtain the requi- 
sent {0 # red renunciation. The utmost that 
d was Hi he would at length concede, was 
he cit- HM the promise notto marry Frederi- 
> him @@ ca, without his father’s consent ; 
ndered # but with this the old man seemed 
y futu- # by no means perfectly satisfied. 
father | 
althat m0 A melancholy period now 
ork it Me ©o™menced for my friend> Fre- 
£@ derica’s mother, who had lately 
hala been leita widow, and who had 
aling, Suspected as little as his father, 
s, ina gy Wat she was not intended to know, 
, pre- forbade him her house. He was 


gana a 











sent back to Gottingen, aid ais 
mistress was removed to another 





residence ; but the place of her . 


retreat was kept a profound secret 
from him. 


“ Frederica’s brother, whose at- 
tachment to my friend outweighed 
his obedience to the commands of 
his mother, at length yielded to 
his entreaties, and undertook to re- 


new the correspondence between _ 


the separated pair. As soon as 
my friend was made acquainted 
with the abode of his mistress, no 
consideration was powerful enough 
to restrain him from the execu- 
tion of a romantic, but happy 
thought. He provided himself 
with money sufficient for haif a 
year. escaped from his tutor, and 
assuming another name, travelled 
in disguise tothe place where Fre- 
derica resided with some distant 


relations, who had never seen him. 


He wrote to his father, that, dis-. 


satisfied with his situation, he 
should turn. recluse for a few 
months,. but that in due. time 
hé would again make his appear- 
ance. . That he might be perfect- 


ly secure, he remained almost a . 


month concealed in Hamburgh. 
During this time, as he had ex- 
pected, strict enquiries had been 


set on foot for him at the country” 


seat in Holstein, where Frederica 


resided. -After it had been report- 


ed, in answer to those enquiries, 
that no such person as my friend 
had been seen in that part of the 
country, he ventured to proceed to 


Holstein. His fluency in the En- 
: G 2 
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giish language, enabied htm to pass 
witlisuccess for an Englishman. 
ASsuming that character, he took 


alodging ata farm-house in the | 


village, not far from Frederica’s 
residence, under the pretext of 
gratifying a melancholy humour. 
He soon became the subject of 
conversation, and people wished to 
become acquainted with the ec- 
centric stranger. They did be- 
come acquainted with him, after 
he had, with difficulty, contrived 
to get a note delivered to his mis-— 
tress. He received an invitation, 
which he accepted, and acted his 
part to admiration. The invitation 
was repeated, and he soon brought 
it so far, that out of extraordinary 
complaisance, which was returned 
with the warmest thanks, he gave 
the girl of his heart instruction in 
the English language. 


“So ample a reward for the 
pains of separation, my friend had 
not expected, when he set out on 
his adventure. His partiality for 
his fair pupil, could no more re- 


muin unnoticed, than her inclina-. 


tion for him. But what under 
other circumstances would proba- 
bly have’ béen ‘taken amiss, was 
now rezarded with~a favourable 
eye by the protectors of Frederica. 
They rejoiced to'see the man to 
whom her heart was attached, 
supplanted bya’ stranger, from 
whom she might, it was supposed, 
be withdrawn in tirhe, if this new 
passion should strike too deep root. 
The triumph of my friend was an- 


nounced to Fredevica’s mother. | 
with exultation. 


“ This interval of happiness — 
| continued so long, and afforded my 
friend such manifold, and yet inno- - 
cent pleasures, that he afterwards 
gave it the appellation of his gol- — 
den age. Each day, as he said, 
witnessed the confirmation of aco- — 
venant that had long before been — 
concluded. Nothing - embittered. 
his happiness but filial solicitude 
for his father. He received in- 
formation, ina circuitous way, that 
the already infirm health of the old 
man was daily declining. The uns | 
easiness of his conscience got ‘the 
better of prudence. My friend 
entrusted one of his friends at Got- 
_tingeh with his secret, and wrote” 
through ‘him to bis father, but 
without mentioning the place of - 
his abode. ‘The latter returned an 
answer through the same channel.» 
_Tt was concéived in terms so unu: | 
sually tender, that the son immedi- — 
ately wrote again. This was just 
what the father wanted. As my 
friend’s acquaintance at Gottingen _ 
was incapabie of treachery, the 
wily father appsied to the posts 
office in that town, at the same 
time sending the direction of a let A 
ter in his son’s hand-writing, and 
easily obtained information from 
what place a letter in the same | 


hand had come.  e 
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“« My friend ought to relate the 
circumstanées 2 himself, to 
give you an idea ‘of his feelings,» 








when he, the. pretended English: 
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— man, who went by the name of 
ther | Mr. Williams, heard himself salu-, |}, power to: wean himseif fyom her, 
ted, in a harsh voice, by his:real || and her from him. After this pro- 
name, one afternoon, when famiii- |} mise, my friend's father gaveto, nim 
iii arly seated by the side of his Fre- |} a sealed packet, which -he was to 
a | derica. , It was no other than his open in case the old man died, and 
father himself, who surprized him |} to return ifhe recovered. He did 
ards with a visit. The effects of this || recover, and received back: his 
gol- visit, the scenes which it occasion- |} packet ; and my friend, who seri- 
a ed, and the consequences which || ously intended to keep his word, “e 
ee resulted from it, your imagination |! set out on his travels. 
been may supply. The undutiful son, ‘ | 
a as he was called, though he had “Tn England, in France, and in 
tude not broken his promise was drag- Switzerland, this martyr to filial 
ms ged away like. a matefactor, and subjection sought to retrieve his 
sey the wretched victim, his Frederi- |] 10st ‘happiness, and his blasted 
bold ca, ywas attacked with a mortal || hopes. He formed a philosophy 
a disease. The obdurate father Was of ry vey ! be ene 
; immoveable in the exercise of his |} {Wo whole years. Dissipated from 
ie parental authority, and not less |} “¢spair, he grasped at pieasures, 
Se : immoveuble was the son in. refus- which according to his: peculiar 
yrote — ing obedience where he did not'|| Seiments, he was destined to de- 
but | conceive hitnself bound to obey. spise. In this endicss circle of 
ce of novelty and variety, he - neither 
od an «“ What menaces and commands |} heard nor saw any thing of his 
nnel, were incapable of effecting, was, || Frederica. She continued near 
wet however, brought about by qualms |} his heart, but was estranged from 
wee of conscience and pity. The old || histhonghts. He never recol-. 
_ just man’s soul had long been a siran-: || lected her but with sorraw and af- 
s my ger to violent emotions. No soon- |} fection; bu: days sometimes pass- 
ngen er had he*reached home with his |} ed on which her image did not 
, the He son, than he sunk again upon a || otice present itself to his mind. 
post= i sick bed, from which he had been |]. | | 
same “HF roused by the united force of anxie- “The attempts that were made, 
a let- tyandindignation. The physici- || to withdraw the heart ofthe faith,, ae 
) and ans declired him to be inacritical || ful Frederica from her lover, were, “a 
from“ stare. The seeming agony ofdeath || not so successful. She peremp >» = 
same @ with which he seemed to struggle, || torily rejected jevery proposal to «, 
whcnever he looked at his son, at |} become the wife of another. She . 
7 lenzth prevailed upon the latter to |} would cheerfully have promised 
ie ne give anew promise, not only that || to marry, but resolved to be united 
If, 0 he would never marry Frederica || to none except thie: man of her 
lings) without ‘his father’s consent, but 1 choice. 
glish- | G 3 
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« My friend vetuihed f om his 
travels, ind the curd which he had 
bexun by dissipation, he was now 
r-qitired to complete by attention 
tobusiuess. - Tis father had de- 


~ signed to form him for a diploma- 


tic post, and for the affairs connect- 
ed vith it, he wasto be prepared 
under the superintendence of an 
experienced politician. 
inteiligence of the invariable at- 
taciiment of his Frederica, render- 
ed dim totally unfit for business, 
and he told his father that he must 
alsolutely travel for another year, 
before he could apply tait. The 
father, fearful of a relapse, was 
oace more necessitated to compiy. 
It was soon after tiis, that my 
friend became acquainted with my. 
brotier, and accompanied him to 
our house, with the intention of 
procecding to Vienna. 


| To be continerdd, } 


THE LADIES’ TOILETTE ; 
' OR, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BEAUTY. 


Sentiments of the Greeks. — Tie. beaut 
of an -iject is the expression of the 
quacities adapted to its nasure. Kea- 
sons fur the diversity of tastes among 
nat cas ant inéivituals. : 


ee 


THE ancients had the mest en- 
larged und elevated notions of beau- 
ty ; ‘hey Gid not jook upon it as a 
Mechanical assemblage of pured, 
mnaterial pericctions. ‘They re- 





But the 





‘marked, that ali the objccis of na-— 
ture have a form pecutiar to them- 
selves, that this form is iv general 

invariable in every species, and — 
that the individuals which deviated 4 
more or less from this form, were — 
more or less pleasing to the eye ; 
they remarked, that the same 
form which was displeasing in one 
object, was agreeable in ano-— 
ther. Hence ‘they could not but 
conclude, that, as the nature of — 
each object was different, their 
beauty must likewise be different ; 

and that, for example, the quality 

which constituted a handsome ; 
dog, would be productive of uglis | 
ness in a horse ; as the forms 
which are pleasing in a man, 
would be displeasing ina woman. — 
This reasoning was extremely — 
simpie ; it must have conducted - 
inem to-truth : let us then porsue j 


HH Ate 


Since beauty varies according to, 
ine diifercnt nature of objects, 
beauty, therefore, is nothing but 
the expression of the periections 
oi the object. We may conse 
quenuy assert, that an object is” 
veadtiful when it possesses the | 
perfections of its nature. 

Beauty, therefore, consists not 


iimuny particuiar form, but in the : : 
réladion of those forms to the tunc> 


} uous for which they are intended. © 


_It consists not in any particular co 
our, but in that colour wiich re 
suits from the perfect disposition 
uf the organs, Lhus aved coieuly 
«bich charms, because iy an Eur 
ropean it is tke sign of youth and 
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health, would be displeasing in a | 


negro.—Beauty, then, is nothing 
but the excellence of objects ren- 
dered visible. 


Such were the sentiments of 
the Greeks, those worthy admirers 
of nature. The same word in their 
language, signified beautiful and 
good,—-Zcno denominated beauty 
the flower of virtue, an appellation 
which conferred on it: additional 
embellishment: ‘ Beauty,” said 
he, “is the brilliancy and spien- 
dor of goodness. To the mind as 


tothe eye, no objects ate beautiful 
but such as are truly good and use-— 


ful.” 


We find the same sentimen‘s 
expressed in a hundred different 
ways, in almost all the Greek phi- 
losophers : “ Nothing is beautiful 
but what is good ; nothing is. geod 
but what is useful.” Whatever 
appears beautiful, we shall think 
good, if we pay attention to it.” 


“ The knowledge of what is beau- | 


tifiul, would be of no use to. us, 
were it not the knowledge of what 
is good, &c.” 


Beauty is therefore the expres- 
sion of all the physical and moral 
qualities which are suited to the 
nature of the object in which it 
manifests itself. 


Let us apply this principle to 
the human species, and we shall 
find, that the distinguishing traits 
of beauty in man, as well asin we- 
man, are nothing but the expres- 


‘sion of the qualities which are 


~ 











adapted to the end proposed. by” ere 


nature. But why, should I sketch 
a picture-which an abler hand has 
alreddy delineated? The reader 


will not be displeased if I ‘here in- 
‘troduce, a passage from Marmon- 


tel, which wiil completely deye- 
lope the idéas ‘I have just been 
stating. 


“ What was the intention of na- 
ture with respect’ to the human 
race? She decreed that’ man 
should be fit to labour and to fight, 
to nourish and protect his tiniid 
partner and her helpless intants. 
All that announces agiity, address, 
vigour, courage, in the stature and 
in the features of man; pliant 
and nervous limbs, strongly mark- 
ed articulations, forms which bear 
the impression of firm resistance, 
or of a free and ready action ; a 
stature; the elegance and height of 
which is as remote from feeble- 
ness, as its robust solidity is from 
what is heavy and massive ;~ such 
a correspondence of the patts with 
each other, a symmetry, an adap- 
tation, an equilibrium so perfect, 


that their mechanical movement- 


may be unobstructed ; features in 
which dignity, assurance, boldness, 
and (for another cause) kindness, 


tenderness, sensibility are depict- y 


at once gentle and energeti - a 
mouth that seems disposedto smile 
at nature and at love; all this I 
say will constitute the mascifline 
beauty of. man ; and, to say ofa 
mar. .hat he is handsome, is to as- 


cert, that nature when she made 
.G4 


ed; eyes, in which sparkle 
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him, knew what shé was dUout, |} the human body, but even when 
and that she made what she had || combined with pantomimic action 
intended. without words, it cannot express 
distinct sentiments.—Instrumental 
music is only an extravagant imi- 
tation of vocal sounds ; and ‘poet- 
ry; when merely perused silently, 
or spoken without a melodious de- 
clamation, is nothing to what it 
becomes, by reciting or singing it 
melodiously. But a fine argument, 
recited or sung ina true musical 
manner, is so much heightened in 
effect, that it captivates the soul, 
and tunes our feelings passions and 
even scntiment, in a similar man- 

ner as it delights us. 








“ The destination of woman is 
to afford pleasure to maf, to sooth 
him, und to fix him with herseif 
and her chiid:en, I say to fix him 5 
for constancy is of natural institu- 
tion ; never wouid a fortuitous and 
transient union have perpetuated 
the species ; the mother suckling 
her child, has no time, in a‘state 
of nature, either to provide for her 
own subsistence or for their com- 
mon defence ; and as long as the 
infant stands in need of a mother, 
so long the mother stands in need 
ofa spouse. Now interest, which 
in man is weak, and of no long 
continu:nce, would not alone have 


becn. sufficient to retain him; the |}. ; 
e n . || ‘ecders of nations have used the 
wi.iand w.nderiug savage requi- 


; : art of signing as a principal means 
red ocher ties than those of blood. fi ‘a on ah ater, q 
"ar of insteuctin ersuading, an 
Love a‘one has ceémplished the yey & P ‘ Bras 
é guiding them, accordiny to their 
will of na‘urs, and the remedy for | ; . 
: : a pu: poses ; and the abuse of it, for 
inconst uicy, Is the-attreciive end AF add fi Eee el IR ESE. 
é mere vo: la e 
all-subduing charm of beauty. bad P i iF A . p ; 
: ; vad purposes, canno ove an 
(To be con/inued.) : P ’ P y 
thing to the contrary. 





This has been felt in all ages, 
and perhaps by all nations; for 
the greatest political and religious 
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— Singing, therefore, ought to be 

considered as one of the most.im- 

portant branches of a fine educ¢a- 4 
tion ; and yet nothing seems to be | 
so littie regarded as that very art ; 
for when hardly any child jn the 
meanest boarding school is with- 
For painting expresses only |} out ber dencing-master, and few 
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On stncinc.—No art can be 
maore valuable, as well as delight- 
ful, than: thut of singing. 
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3 scenes of a morment, thoug, it ren-,j] young ladies without her playing- 
re . . ‘ + 7 ; , 
lh ders them as lasting as the picture || muster, the art of singing seems a 


itself; and the same itis with j/ to be considered either as a natu- 
sculpiure. Sodaning shews only {| ral gift thet requires no teaching, 
gracefui atutudes, and metions of |) like a native language, or as being » 
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suilicieatiy undersiood .by those 
who can play. 


But the mistake of, the latter is 
too striking to those who pay at- 
tention to it. For,though any per- 
son who has a musical ear and 
good ‘singing organs, may pro- 
nounce the words of a vocai piece 
with the true notes of its melody, 


(particularly a person that can play) | 


there is a vast difference between 
mere pretended and real, or be- 
tween vulgar and refined singing, 
according to the ruies of an art. 
This we shall endeavour to shew 
as distinctly as the room we can 
spare wiil permit. 


The first and principal object in 
the art of singing, is the forming 
and preserving of the voice. The 
human voice may be compared to 
a musical instrument which has 
itsown particular sound, but that 
sound may be rendered more full, 
or cicar, or sweet, by one sort of 
managing the instrument than by 
anotier. To perceive this, we 
need only hear. different players 
perform the same succession of 
slow and quick notes on the same 
instrument ; where we siiall find 
that (particularly on the violin or 
violinceila) one produces a ring- 
ing tuilness, evén in the piano, 
when another cannet exceed a 


faint thinness, even in a shrieking 
forte. 


But the proper method by which 
a voice may be formed, is not so 


generally known as it might be’ 


supposed, from the number of 
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those who not only. sing, but «also 
teach tosing. For we have heard 
some teachers recommend sing- 
ing much and loud, particularly 
the higher and iower notes, which 
metiod they consider.as usefui for 
making the voice clear, as well as 
for extending its compass ; but it 
is the very thing by which it can 
be, and almost infallibly must be, 
ruined for ever. Others think that 
the best forming of a voice con- 
sists in practising shakes, graces, 
and figurative passages ; but how 
can they be practised with the 
least propriety, before the use of 
the voice iiself is perfectiy under- 
stood, and carefully attended to, 


| And still others recommend the 


swallowing ofa raw new laid egg, 
before breakfast, and the frequent 
use of barley sugar, as the best 
manner of forming the voice ; but 
though such thiggs may soften and 
clear the throat for a short time, 
they have no more to do with the 
improvement of the voice, thah. the 
wiping of a wine-glass has with 
the quality of the wine that shall 
be poured into it. 


The true method of forming a 
voice consists in the art of making 
it produce with facility thé best 
sort of sounds for which it is calcu- 
iated, and these in all the giffer- 
ent passages that are useful in 
singing. To demonstrate this, it 
must be observed, that the Italians 
distinynish three sorts of voice, 
viz. the voce di petto, voce di testa, 
and voce di. falsetto. The first, or - 
voce'di fietto, denotes in English, 
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the breast vgice, or that sort of 
voice which originates in the chest, 
and makes the whole throat par- 
take in the sound. We shail call 
it the full voice. To fix and prac- 
tise this sort of voice, so that a sing- 


‘er can sustain any note in the 


compass of his voice, with a body 
of iuliness, in the softest piano, as 
well as in a forte, and in the most 
figurative passages the same as in 
the adagio, is the principal art of 
teaching to sing. But to describe 
the true full voice, with all its gra- 
dations or mezza voce (half or mo- 


derate ‘voice) sotto vece (under or 


suppressed voice) piano, and pian- 
issimno, without shewing by sing- 
ing itself, is as impossible as to de- 
scribe colours in words, to one 
who has never seen them. We 
must therefore content ourselves 
with having given as clear a de- 
scription of it as WaS in our -pow- 
er,‘ 


A degeneration of the voce di 
fretio,or full voice, is the voce dé 
testa, or head voice. It is that sort 
of voice, in which only part of the 
throat seems to act, and which, in- 
stead of originating in the chest, 
and making the whole throat sound 
seems to have its seat merely in 
that part of the throat which is 
nearestto the head. It may be 
compafed toa playing on the vio- 
lin or violince!lo, by which the bow 
touches the string in so indistinct 
a manner, that no fullness of the 
sound is heard. ‘To describe this 
sort of voice more clearly, with- 
eut shewing it in practice, we al- 








so find no distinct terms. But we 
are sorry to observe, that it is the 
sort of voice met with~ in more 
singers than it might be wished.or 
expected. 


The voce di falsetto mentioned 
before, is that sort of voice cailed 
the feint voice. It arises, when a- 
singer takes some notes higher 
than the-full voice will give them ; 
and as it is of another quality than 
ue full voice, the rule for it is, 
that it should not be used without 
necessity ; but that if it must be 
used, it should be joined to the 
full voice on those notes where the 
latter is not yet quite spent, and 
where the transition is least per- 
ceptible. 


° 


A vulgar degeneration of the 
full voice, which the Italians seem 
to have no technical name for, at 
least not as a singing voice, may 
be called the bawling voice. This 
also is but too frequently met with 


in singing, and perhaps even more 


than the head voice, explained 
above. 
(To be continued.) 


— 


For the Lady’s Miscellany. 


VARIETY. 


‘ 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


IT is a fiction ofthe poets con- 
cerning Phaeton, that  notwith- 
standing he was mounted up inte 
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heaven, yet even there he wept, 
that none wouid give him the ruic 
and government of those horses 
that drew the chariot of the Sun, 
his father. There is nothing more 
in it than this, to let us know that 
the heart of man widens according 
to the measure we endeavour to 
fill it; and that very rarely there 
is a fortune so considerable in the 
world, but is attended with some 
defect or other, as makes us either 
wish beyond it, or to be sick and 
weary of jt. 


Abner, an eastern king, as soon 
as his son was born, gave orders 
for his confinement to a stately 
and spacious castle, where he 
should be delicately brought up, 
and carefully kept from having any 
khaiedge of human calamities. 
He gave-special command that no 
distressed person should be admit- 
ted into his presence ; nothing 
sad, nothing lamentable, nothing 
unfortunate, no poor man, no oid 
man, none weeping or disconso- 
late, was tocome near his palace. 
Youthfulness, pleasure; and joy, 
were always in his presence ; no- 
thing else was to be seen, nothing 
else was to be discoursed of in his 
company. But, alas! in process 
of time, the prince became sad in 
the very midst of his joys ; being 
incumbered with pleasure, he re- 
quested his father to loose the 
bouds of his miserable felicity ; 


‘this. request of the son crossed the 


intentions ef the father,,who was 
forced to give over his device io 
keep him from sadness, lest by 








conuinuing ii, he should mase him 
sud. He gave hin his iibeity, but 
charged his attendants to remove 
out of his way all objects of sor- 
row ; the biind, the, muinied, the 
ceformed, and the old, must not. 
But what diii- 
gence is sutiicient to conceal the 
iniseries of mortality ! “The prince, 
in his recreations, met with an old 
uian, biind and ieprous; the sight — 
astonished hii, he sturts, trembies, 
and*fuints, iike those that swoon at 


come near hin. 


the apparidon of a spirit; aad en- 


quires of his foliowers, what that 
was! and being inwardly persuad- 
ed that it was some condition of 
human life, he disiiked pleasures, 
condemned mirth, ard despised 
lite ; her jected bis kingdotand 
royal uignity, and bade adieu to all 
the blandishments of fortune at 
once. 


ere 
* 


DR. JOHNSON’S MARRIAGE. 


Dr. Johnson gave tie following 
curious acconnt of his journey to 
church.on the nuptial mou. “ Lhe 
chureh at which we close the ce- 
‘emony should be periormed, lay 
ina distam. parish, and we set out 


| on horseback. & was a love match 
on both sides, but the bride had 


read the oid romances, und had got 
into her head the funtastical no- 
tion that a womun of split should 
use her lover like a dog. So, sir, 
at first she told me that 1 rode too 
fast, and she could not keep up 
with mec 5 and wheil rode wiittle 
siower, she passed me, and com- 
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plained that I lagged. behind. 1 ff 


was not to be made the slave of ca- 
price ; andI resoived to begin as 
T could end. I therefore pushed 
on briskly tril I was fairly out of 
her sight. The road lay between 
two hedges, so I was sure she 
could not miss it; and I contrived 
that she should soon come up with 
me.. When she did, I observed 
she was in tears.’ 


A FISH HOOKED. 

In Danvas, (R.1.) was lately 

married, Mir. John Zdooke, to Miss 
Bisry £ish. 


Queen Anne, on the night suc- 
ceeding her coronation, turned to 
te prince, her husband, and said, 
* George, will you go to rest !” 
The prince, joyous with his compa- 
ny on the occasion, answered in 
the same strain, “ No, madam ; 
how shall I dare to go to bed with 
my sovereign? I am only your 
sulsject, and like all other subjects, 
amunder command of my Prince!’ 
“ Why, then, George, | command 
you to come to bed.” 


—_—_—_—__——- —™ 


Sesostris, king of Ecypt, having 
caused four of his c iptive kings to 
draw his triumphal chariot, in- 
stead of horses, one of them kept 
his eyes fixed upon the two fore- 
most wheels next him—which Se- 
sost is cbse: ving, asked him what 
so attracted his attention in these 
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wheels 2: To which the cuptive 
king answered, “ that in those 
wheels he beheld the  inconstancy 
of all human affairs : for the low- 
est part of the wheel was on a sud- 
den raised up, and became the 
highest and the uppermost part 
was as quickly carried downwards.’ 
Sesostris (says bistory) was struck 
with the reflexion, and ordered 
his four royal captives. to be set at 
liberty. 


At a late Indian treaty, an old 
Indian related to some white peo- 
pie, an extraordinary adventure of 
his in one of his hunting excur- 
The circumstances were 
so uncommon, as to excite doubts 
in the mind of one of the by-stand- 


ers, who pertly asked him if he 


believed what he had related to be 
true. “ I do,” replied the Indian, 
“my son told me it himself, and 
my son has never saw a white 
man.” 


In a dispute between a French- 


+ man and an Englishman, abeut in- 


ventions, the Frenchman claimed 
precedence. “ Why, now, (said 
he) the ruffle for instance, we in- 
vented that most elegant and use- 
ful ornament.” Agreed, replied 
the Englishman, but far more 
merit belongs to the improvement 
we have made on it, for we have 


added a sAirt. 
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Mr. Wilkes, and Dr. Johnsou; 
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were dining together one day at a 
friend’s house, when the former 
maintained in. conversation, that 
there was no man who was not sus- 
ceptible of flattery — 1 cannot 
agree with you there, Mr. Wiikes, 
said the doctor, “and I think so 
well of myself, that I do not be- 
lieve that you would be able even 
to flatter me.’ “ You 
knowledge that I can,” said Mr. 
Wilkes, “* before we leave the ta- 
ble.” During the course of the 
dinner, Mr. Wilkes passed a num- 
ber of compliments upon the doc- 
tor—quoted some of his best sen- 
timents—repeated some of his fa- 
vourite poetry; but the doctor, 
constant on his guard, gaye no 
smile of complacency, and appear- 
ed to be perfect proof to all the at- 
tempts of his opponeut.  T must 
confess, at length,” exclaimed 
Wilkes, “that I am mistaken. 
You are indeed, doctor, superior 
te flattery, but I must be permit- 
ted to say, you are the only man 
that ever I saw who was so.” <A 
glow of conscious pleasure and su- 
periority spread over the counte- 
nance of Dr. Johnson at the last 
compliment, but it was immedi- 
ately checked by a general smile 
from the company. 


shall ac- 


The doctor saw he was caught, 
and acknowledged, that no man if 
properly assailed, was superior to 
flattery. - : 


He who interrupts often, is in- 
constant and insincere. 





‘In his chair under him. 








Foote once observed at table, af 
ter dinner, that the “ghfest matter 
in the world wou!d be sufficient to 
give rise torumours of the great- 
est importance.”—Lord H. who 
sat opposite to him, in his eager- 
ness to seize any thing that jooked 
like a pun, took up a cork which 
lay upon the table, and clapped it 
into his waistcoat pocket, saying, 
“ What could you make of this, 
Mr.. Foote? ™ That cork was 
closely invested,’ he replied. * And 
of this ?” said his lordship, taking 
it from his pocket, and putting it 
“ "That 
it was dombarded,” he answered. 
Lord H—, laughed, and threw it 
out of the window. And your 
lordship sces,” added Foot, (it 
being a windy day) “that it is 
carried by storm.” 


ODE TO CHILDHOOD. 


CuiLpHoop! happiest stage of life, 
Free from cave and free from strife ; 
Free from Mem’ry’s ruthless reign, 
Fraught with scenes of former pain ; 
Free from Fancy’s cruel skill, 
Fabricating future ill : 

How thy long Jost hours I mourn, 
Never, never to return! 

Then to toss the circling ball, 
Caught rebounding from the wall ; 
Then the mimic ship to guide 

Down the kennel’s narrow tide ; 
Then the hoop’s revolving pace 
Through the winding street to trace : 
Oh what joys !—it once was mine ;— 
Childhood, matchless gift ofthine; 
How thy long lost hours I moarn, 
Never, neyer to return ! 
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Bon «parte has had the following 
return made to him ofthe number 
of jews in ai! the different purts of 
the globe, viz. in the Tu:kish 
empire, 1,000,000; ° in Persia, 
China, India, on the east and west 
of the Ganzes, 300000; in the 
wes of Europe, Africa and Ame- 
rict, 1,700,000 ; making a popu- 
lation of three imillions. 

London Paher. 


Itis related of Chief Justice 
Folt, who had been very wild in 
his youth, that being once on the 
bench at the Oid Bailev,a fellow 
was tried for a high-way robbery 
and very narrowly acquitted, whom 
hislordship recolleztedto have been 
one of his dissipated companions. 
After the trial was over, curiositv 
induced him to send for the mio 
in private, in order to inquire the 
fortune of the cotemporaries, with 
whom he was once associated :-he 
therefore asked the fellow what 
was become of Tom such-z-one, 
and Will stch-a-one, and the rest 
of the party to which they belong- 
ed? when the fellow fetching a 
deep sigh, and making alow bow, 
replied, “ah! my Jord, they are 
all hanged, except your lordship 
and myself.”’ 


Receipt for the Dysentery. 


Take half a pint of new milk, the 
yelk of anew egg, atable spoonful 
of balsam capivi—shake them well 
together—give an adult a table 
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spoonful once in six hours anda 
child in proportion. 


Persuasive frulpit Eloquence. — 


A certain preacher, holding 
forth the joys. of heaven to-an as- 
sembly of Jadies, assured them 
that it was a “ land flowing with 
‘tea and sugar.” 








Corresponderice. 


CuEviorr was received too late 
for this week's Miscellany. He 
shall recetve due aitention in our 


next. His favours are very ac- 
ceptable. 


THEATRIcUS must undergo a re- 
visal before he appears. 


Other communications on hand, 
shall be attended to as early as fios- 


sible, 
—— 


MARRIED, 


On Friday evening last, at Flush- 
ing, Long-Island, by the rev. Mr. - 
Clark, Mr. Daniel Cock, merchant, 
of this city, to Miss Mary Wright, 
of Norwich, Oyster Bay. 


Ai Stamford, Conn. by the rev. 
Mr. Wheaton, captain Horace Lock- 
wood, of Albanu, to Miss Prudence 
B. Brown, of ihe former piace. 

Our City Inspector reports the 
death of fifty frersons, during the’ 
week, ending on Saturday last. 











